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tinople, and, turning his eyes still further to the East,
despatched a diplomatic mission to seek out Bajazet and
Tamerlane, in the unknown region of Central Asia.1 Pelayo
Gomez de Sotomayor, and Hernan Sanchez de Palazuelos, the
Castilian envoys, arrived in Asia Minor at a critical moment;
and they were actually present on that tremendous battle-field
when the two great Asiatic conquerors, brought at length lace
to face, fought for the supremacy of the East.

The defeat of Bajazet at Angora is one of the landmarks
of history. The ambassadors of Castile were prompt to offer
their congratulations to the victorious Tamerlane, who received
the strangers with great favour, and sent them back to their
sovereign with rich presents and complimentary messages,
accompanied by a special envoy, Mohammed el Cadi, to the
court of Toledo.

The greatest of Asiatic conquerors gratified the Castilian
spectators of his triumph, not only with some of the rich spoils
of battle, with jewels and costly stuffs, but he handed over to
them two beauteous Christian captives, the Lady Angelina and
the Lady Maria, to be conducted to the farthest west of Europe.
One of these adventurous ladies, Dofia Angelina, who is said
to have been a niece of the King of Hungary, returning to
Spain with the envoy, married Don Diego Gonzalez de Con-
treras, Regidor of the city of Segovia. The other, Doiia Maria
de Pelayo, gained the affections of the envoy, Gomez, who was
afterwards compelled by John II. to make her his wife.2

1 He is said even to have sent a mission to seek the fabled Prester John in
Abyssinia^ or further Hindostan.   Argote de Molina, Itlncrario, etc. (Madrid,
1782).

2 Maria was a Greek, Angelina a Hungarian, both probably taken prisoners
after the fatal battle of Nicopolis, fought between Turks and Hungarians in 1386,
They were both taken by Tamerlane at Angora from the vanquished Bajazet.

No mistake can be greater than to confound the ambitious dreams of universal
sovereignty, of the destruction of bad governments, and of the spread of Islam,
that characterised Timour the Lame, with the rude and cruel barbarism of Genghis
Khan, or the more modern savagery of Nadir Shall. The character of Timour,
the patron of Hafiz, the summoner of councils, the founder of empires, has suffered
greatly from the animosity of his biographer, the Syrian Ahmed Ibn Arabshah,
whose work, composed in 1440 under the title of Ajalb al Makdur (Wonders of
Destiny), was edited by Golius in 1636, and translated into Latin by Manger in
1772. This history is a coarse satire, little worthy of credit, devoted to blackening
the character of Timour. A just appreciation of his greatness and an admirable
sketch of his life will be found in Gibbon, chap. Ixv. Sir J ohn Malcolm in his Hi&fory
of Persia, sums up his character as " one of the greatest of warriors, and one of
the worst of monarchs. Able, brave, generous, but ambitious, cruel and oppres-
sive." But with the exception of Mohammed he was the most remarkable man
that Asia has produced from the death of Christ to the present day.